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The following species are well figured :— 


Erithacus gutturalis. Petronia brachydactyla. 
Cinnyris osea. Amydrus tristrami. 
Serinus canonicus, Caprimulgus tamaricis. 
Passer moabiticus. Plotus levaillantii. 


XLVIII.—Letters, Announcements, &c. 


We have received the following letters addressed to the 
Editors of ‘The Ibis :?— 

Northrepps Hall, Norwich, 
June 30th, 1884. 

Sırs,—I beg to subjoin an extract from a letter addressed 
to me, under date of 12th May last, by Mr. K. H. Bennett, 
of Ivanhoe, New South Wales. The information it contains 
relative to the habits of two of the scarcest Australian Birds 
of Prey will, I think, be of interest to the readers of ‘The 
Ibis.’ Mr. Bennett writes :— 

“I have two skins of dqgui/a (Nisaetus) morphnoides, one 
in the down, the other almost able to fly, obtained from 
separate nests last November; this bird seldom lays more 
than one egg; I have occasionally found two, but such cases 
are rare. 

“Tn January last I found a nest of Gypoictinia melano- 
sternon, in which was one young one; and amongst the 
remains of various animals scattered beneath the nest I 
counted 21 rabbit-skulls, 4 bustards, 3 iguanas, and 37 
jew-lizards, besides the remains (skulls &c.) of a number 
of other small animals, chiefly birds.” 

Yours &e., 
J. H. Gurney. 


Northrepps Hall, Norwich, 
July 5th, 1884. 


Srrs,—In ‘The Ibis’ for 1868, p. 253, I suggested the 
specific name of australis for the Ostrich of South Africa, 
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and at p. 256 of my edition of Andersson’s ‘ Birds of Damara 
Land,’ I mentioned, on the authority of Mr. A. D. Bartlett, 
that the skin which is visible on the “ thighs and other bare 
parts ” of the Southern Ostrich “is invariably bluish, ex- 
cepting the angle of the gape, which is flesh-coloured, as are 
also the cere and scutellations of the tarsi and feet.” These 
peculiarities are very similar to those described by Dr. Finsch 
(supra, p. 852) as characteristic of the Ostrich lately an- 
nounced as distinct, and scem to make it probable that 
Struthio molybdophanes may prove to be identical with S. 
australis. 
Yours &c., 


J. H. Gurney. 


Ridgway Ornithological Club, Chicago, 
- June 5th, 1884. 

Srrs,—The following may be worthy a place in ‘The 
Ibis’ :— 

The Ridgway Ornithological Club of Chicago held its 
regular meeting June 5th. The Club was reorganized under 
its new Charter as an incorporation, and officers for one year 
elected as follows :— 


President: B. T. GAULT. 

Vice-President and Treasurer: Gro. Frean Morcom. 
Secretary: H. K. Coarer. 

Curator: Jos. L. Hancock. 

Librarian: F. L, Rice. 


Mr. Coale read a paper on the Blue Mountain-Parrot of 
Australia, exhibiting specimens of the birds and a set of eggs 
laid in captivity. 

Yours &c., 
H. K. CoALE, 


Secretary. 


Ashridgewood, Wokingham, Berks, 
July 20th, 1884. 
Sirs,—There is a slight clerical error in our paper on the 
variations of Saxicola monticola in ‘The Ibis’ for 1883, 
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p. 336, line 13, which has unfortunately reappeared in Mr. 
Sharpe’s new edition of Layard’s ‘ Birds of South Africa,’ 
p. 820; and as this might mislead any one referring to the 
question, I take this opportunity of correcting our mistake. 

Instead of “ We consider stages 6 and 7 to be of about 
the same period, &c.,”’ the paragraph should read “ We con- 
sider stages 5 and 6, &c.” It is a very small correction, but 
an important one. 

Yours &c., 
Savi_e G. Rer. 


Riddagshausen, Brunswick, 
July 31, 1884. 

Srrs,—I have just received from Dr. Platen, the well- 
known explorer of the Moluccas, whose ornithological collec- 
tions have for many years come to me, a letter from Rurakan, 
a village in the Minahassa district of Celebes, in which he 
informs me that he has just forwarded a collection of 666 
bird-skins, referable to about 110 species, which he has col- 
lected in the island of Waigiou, together with a considerable 
number of eggs belonging thereto. A collection from Hal- 
mahera and the little island of Gebe will shortly follow. 

As Mr. Wallace only obtained examples of 73 species in 
Waigiou, it is probable that Dr. Platen’s collection may con- 
tain many new species. Dr. Platen does not give further 
information, except that the series of Diphyllodes wilsoni and 
Psittacula diophthalmica are of great interest. 

Yours &c., 
A. NEHRKORN. 


Nuneham Park, Abingdon, 
July 31, 1884, 
Sirs,—Having been confined to the house by illness, I 
have had leisure to watch the operations of the friends of my 
youth, the birds. The chief drawing-room looks towards 
the south; it is situate on the first floor, and in front of it is 
a broad balcony, with a flight of steps leading down to a 
terrace. A corridor, connecting one of the wings with the 
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body of the house, also opens on to the same balcony. The 
sides of the corridor and of the balcony, which isa stone one, 
and reaches down to the ground, are covered with istaria, 
roses, briars, pomegranate, jasmines, aud other creepers. 
In these shelters the following nests were constructed this 
summer :—two Flycatchers’, two Water-Wagtails’, a Thrush’s, 
and a Linnet’s. I may say that all the nests were within easy 
reaching distance from one point or another. 

At 3.30 p.m. on the 16th of May I was looking out of the 
window and perceived a Cuckoo alight upon the bough of a 
large wych-elm just beyond the terrace. 

The window I was sitting at was a very large plate-glass 
window, some 8 or 10 fect high, and the Cuckoo seemed to 
be aware of my presence there. I accordingly withdrew my 
whecel-chair ont of the bird’s sight. After the space of about 
ten minutes the Cuckoo made a slanting swoop, like that of 
a Hawk, and appeared as if it was coming straight into my 
face. Its course, however, took it about six fect lower, and 
it went into a Wagtail’s nest which was built in a sweet- 
briar. It is remarkable that, although the Cuckoo remained 
there for twenty minutes, the Wagtails never made their 
appearance. The Flycatchers, however, arrived after the 
Cuckoo had been on the nest about five minutes, and appeared 
at first to be much agitated, but gradually ceased to trouble 
themselves about the matter. When the Cuckoo went to the 
nest two cggs had been laid; it left the nest much disturbed. 
The owners of the nest reappeared about an hour afterwards, 
but they never seemed to take to it again. Four days 
elapsed, and the Wagtails had clearly deserted their nest. I 
determined then to try an experiment, and to test the 
accuracy of the statement made by some of our great orni- 
thological authoritics, that the Linnet will bring up the 
young Cuckoo. By myself this statement has been always 
reccived with suspicion, on account of the difference in dict 
between the Linnet and the Cuckoo. Into the nest, then, of 
the neighbouring Linnet the Cuckoo’s egg was placed. In 
this nest were five new-laid eggs ; two were removed to give 
more room. In due time the young Cuckoo was hatehed— 
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that is to say, in thirteen days. By the third day the young 
Linnets, three in number, were all expelled by the intruder ; 
two were replaced whilst yet alive, but were again expelled, 
and the young Cuckoo reigned alone. Its life, however, like 
that of other usurpers, did not seem altogether a happy one; 
by the end of the week it had ceased to open its wide impa- 
tient mouth, and appeared to die of starvation. The old 
Linnets perched mournfully on a rail in front of the window, as 
if perplexed by the miscarriage of their matrimonial arrange- 
ments. In order to test the parental capabilities of the birds, 
a young Greenfinch, of the same age as the former occupants 
of the nest, was given to the Linnets; this bird, living on 
similar food as its foster-parents, was successfully reared, and 
in time took its flight. As far as a single instance can prove 
any thing, this experiment goes to show that the Linnet is 
not capable of rearing the young Cuckoo: of course corro- 
borative evidence would be required; but, for my part, I 
should have been surprised if it had been otherwise. The 
internal construction of insectivorous and graminivorous 
animals is so different (I mean of those which feed wholly 
on one species of food or the other), that, but for the asser- 
tions of distinguished naturalists, I should have conceived no 
doubt on this subject could have existed. 
I give my story for what it is worth. 
Yours &c., 
E. N. Harcourt. 


The Grove, Oldfield, Altrincham, 
August 11th, 1884. 

Sirs,—I wish to point out that the name Anthus pallescens, 
Bocage, Jorn. Lisb. 1874, p. 152, is preoccupied by Vig. & 
Horsf. Tr. Linn. Soc. xv. p. 229, and I therefore propose 
that it should be changed to Anthus bocagii. 

This fact seems to have escaped the notice of Mr. 
Sharpe in his new edition of ‘ Layard’s Birds of South 


Africa.’ 
Yours &c., 


Francis NICHOLSON. 
SER. V.—VOL. II. 2M 
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Additions to ihe Collection of Birds in the British Museum 
of Natural History in 1883.—The total number of accessions 
during the year 1883 was 992; 69 of them were of species 
new to the collection, and 27 were types. The following were 
the most valuable acquisitions :— 

Additions to the groups of British Birds were made by 
Lord Walsingham, viz. Missel-Thrush, Water-Ouzel, Green 
and Golden Plovers, Dabchick ; and by Duncan Parker, Esq., 
two nests of the Red-backed Shrike, with old, young, and eggs. 

Twenty-four birds from Brighton; presented by R. B. 
Sharpe, Esq. 

A specimen of the Tawny Pipit (Anthus campestris), caught 
at Brighton in October 1882; presented by Messrs. G. 
Swaysland and Sons. 

Seventy-four specimens of Wading-birds, amongst which 
were three Sabine’s Snipes and many other British-killed 
Limicole, from the collection of J. E. Harting, Esq., F.L.S. 

Forty birds from Japan ; purchased. 

Forty-four birds from the Caucasus, Central Asia, and 
Siberia, including Tetraogallus caucasicus, Phasianus chryso-~ 
melas, and many other species new to the collection ; 
purchased. 

Twenty-three birds from Florida; presented by Walter 
Dismore, Esq. 

Twenty-three skins from the Gold Coast; presented by 
Captain Moloney. 

Thirty skins collected by Captain C. T. Bingham in the 
Thoungyun Valley, Tenasserim, comprising many species 
new to the collection, such as Anthocincla phayrit, Gampso- 
rhynchus torquatus, Pomatorhinus tickelli, &c. ; purchased. 

Eleven specimens of Hornbills and Raptorial Birds from 
Sumatra; collected by Mr. H. O. Forbes, and preseuted by 
Francis Nicholson, Esq. 

Forty skins of Birds from the Nilghiris and the Brahma- 
gherry Hills; presented by W. Davison, Esq. 

Seventy-seven specimens from the Lawas River and from 
Kina Balu, in Borneo, and from the Sooloo Islands, collected 
by Mr. F. W. Burbidge, and containing the types of Tany- 
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gnathus burbidgii, Gallus stramineicollis, and Buchanga stig- 
matops ; presented by H. Veitch, Esq. 

Eight species of Birds from the Lawas River, N.W. 
Borneo; presented by W. Pretyman, Esq. 

Thirteen rare species from Java and the Molucca Islands, 
comprising eight new to the collection; presented by the 
late Director of the Leiden Museum. 

Seventy-four skins from Tenasserim ; presented by Captain 
Bingham. 

Twenty-two specimens collected by Mr. A. Goldie in the 
Astrolabe Mountains, S.E., New Guinea; amongst them the 
type specimens of a new Paradise-bird (Paradisea decora) 
with other rarities; purchased. 

An example of the rare Bird of Paradise, Diphyllodes 
guilielmi-tertzi ; purchased. 

The types of Drepanornis cervinicauda (Sclater), from S.E. 
New Guinea; presented by Dr. Bennett, of Sydney. 

An example of the Tooth-billed Bower-bird (Scenopeus 
dentirostris) from Queensland; presented by E. P. Ramsay, 
Esq. 

[From the Parliamentary Report of the Brit. Mus. 1884. 
We have ventured to correct some obvious misprints.—Epp. | 


— == -- 


Sheep-slaughter by Nestor notabilis—The ‘Canterbury 
Times’ of March 19th, 1884, gives the following extract 
from a letter received from Mr. R. Bouchier, Sheep Inspector 
at Queenstown, Lake District :—“I was last week on a 
station on Wanaka Lake, where a mob of hoggets were 
attacked by Keas, and in one night no less than 200 sheep 
were killed. The shepherds killed most of the birds, however. 
The bonus for the destruction of Keas gives a great impetus 
to men to destroy the birds, but sometimes it is hard-earned 
money. The ranger of one run in this district gives con- 
tractors 4s. per beak, and his shepherds 3s. per beak; and 
the consequence is that, this shearing, hardly a sheep was 
marked, and the death-rate was reduced by nearly one-half. 
The total number of beaks delivered at my office was 1574.” 
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Bird-notes from Tusmania.—At the meeting of the Royal 
Society of Tasmania on June 9th, 1884, Mr. Morton exhi- 
bited a Freckled Duck (Anas nevosa), shot at Ross, on April 
12th. This species of Duck was found in Victoria, South 
Australia, and Western Australia, but had never before been 
reported as found in Tasmania. 

Colonel Legge strongly advocated the formation of a com- 
plete collection of Tasmanian bird-skins, carefully labelled, 
locality, &. He stated he was of opinion that there were 
yet one or two new species of birds in the back-country 
which had hitherto been overlooked by collectors and others. 
He trusted the Council of the Society would endeavour to have 
air-tight cabinets made for sucha collection, similar to those 
used in the British and other leading muscums. 

The Curator of the Museum said he was glad that Colonel 
Legge had brought the matter before the Fellows, and referred 
to the excellent skin-collection the Australian Museum, 
Sydney, possessed. He said a great deal might be done by 
their country friends in forwarding to the Museum specimens 
of animals or birds, which, if not actually wanted for the 
Museum collection, would be valuable for exchanges with 
other museums. 


We are glad to learn that our esteemed member Mr. 
William Foster (not Forster), whose death our Secretary 
announced at the last Annual Meeting of the B.O. U. (supra, 
p. 362), is alive and well.—Epp. 


